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Mission Statement 


WHAT WE NEED 


Riverwise is a community-based magazine 
created by a team of authors, writers, 
photojournalists, parents, grandparents, 
students, organizers, activists, artists, 
educators and visionaries. 


We are working together to create media 

that reflects local activism and the profound 
new work being done in and around Detroit 
neighborhoods. We envision deepening 
relationships through media that serves as an 
essential part of weaving beloved commu- 
nities. We will celebrate personal Detroit 
stories and the process of evolving ideas. 


It is often said that we live in two Detroits— 
one affluent, the other neglected. We know 
there are many versions of Detroit and in 
some communities there is a striving toward 
self-determination and new, visionary ways of 
life. It is our goal through this publication to 
show these efforts that are rooted in commu- 
nity, sustainable, transformative and based 
upon new forms of citizenship. 


Detroit isa movement city. And our move- 
ments need creative media. By sharing 
resources and encouraging open participa- 
tion of engaged citizens, especially people of 
color, Riverwise shall help us to examine our 
own personal and political contradictions and 
generate lasting solutions. 


Photos by 
Kelvin Lundy. 


Riverwise needs your stories of resilience, 
visionary resistance, place-based education, 
self-determination and sustainable, 
creative ways of transforming yourselves 
and your communities. Please contact us 
with article ideas and notice of programs 
taking place in your neighborhood. We'll 
do our best to follow up. 


Or submit an article, personal anecdote, 
poem, interview, photo, or illustration of 
your own for our next edition of Riverwise by 
November 8, 2018. We will do what we can 
to tell your stories. We won't be able to print 
them all. Some articles may also be printed 
in the Living For Change Newsletter put out 
by the James and Grace Lee Boggs Center to 
Nurture Community Leadership. Submis- 
sions should not be more than 1,500 words 
long and may be edited for content and/or 
space. They should also include contact infor- 
mation and proper credits and affiliations. 


The Riverwise collective also invites you to 
join us for a series of community conver- 
sations. We hope to regularly discuss the 


direction of the magazine, story ideas and the 


future of our emerging Detroit communi- 
ties with all interested parties. Please refer 

to the community calendar in this issue or 
the community calendar page at our website, 
www.riverwisedetroit.org, for more details. 
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Obituary by WDET news director 
Jerome Vaughn 


Originally published on WDET.org. Reprinted 
with permission. 


Nkenge Zola, former 101.9 WDET staffer and 

host of “All Things Considered” has died. Zola 
and I worked together at WDET for roughly eight 
years. Whenever I thought of her, which was often, 
she was laughing, smiling and educating folks - 
whether they wanted to be taught or not. During 
that time, she gave me instruction as a news intern, 
coached me on my voicing and gave me the low 
down about some of the “real” history at WDET. 


Zola’s work showed her love for Detroit and for 
Detroiters. She championed African culture in 
the city. She asked tough questions and didn’t let 


“officials” or anyone else get away with nonsense. 


She began working at WDET in 1976. A couple of 
years later, she created a WDET program called 


“Everywhere Music Goes.” She started a new show, 
“The Nkenge Zola Program’, in 1985. It featured 


music and poetry, performances and interviews 
with artists from around the world. 


Zola moved to WDET’s news department in 
the early 1990s, and began hosting All Things 
Considered. 


She received awards for her work from many 
organizations including the Detroit Coalition of 
Human Rights, the Detroit Press Club, The Mich- 
igan Association of Broadcasters and the Associ- 
ated Press. Zola won the Loretta Moore Feminist 
of the Year award from the Detroit Chapter of the 
National Organization of Women in 1997. 


Zola even traveled to Africa for the United 
Nations’ “International Decade of Women” 
conference as part of a Detroit delegation. 


Zola brought a deep sense of culture, language 
and history to everything she did. Those who 
knew her can think of a million more small things 
she did to shape our lives in big ways. She regu- 
larly urged us to live “in the moment fully.” Pll 
continue to take her advice on that. I will miss her. 


Memorial services and a celebration of Nkenge 
Zola’s life occurred on September 14 at Alfred 
Brush Ford Park. 
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Healing as We Build 


RIVERWISE EDITORIAL BOARD 


For many of us, healing means facing our 
personal pain, inflicted by nameless institu- 
tions or intimate friends. Increasingly we are 
learning that transforming grief, pain and loss 
is more than a personal journey. Across the 
city, people are coming together with intention 
and tenderness for one another in ways that 
encourage us to find health in our relation- 
ships. Community-building, in its various 
forms, is in and of itself an act of healing for 
both those who participate directly and for the 
wider circle of folks who are witness to it. 


In our neighborhoods, we are reactivating 
block clubs, hosting celebrations of art, culture, 
participating in restorative earth work, and 
other healing endeavors which take on the 
challenge of mental health and psychological 
suffering head-on. Through these efforts we 
can look forward to stronger communities and 
a future where such things as school closures 
and water shut-offs are no longer possible. 


In the shadow of the Neighborhood Service 
Organization (NSO) Bell building, the Hope 
Village Farmers Market was open every 
Wednesday this summer with local vendors 
providing a range of foods and information. 
Hope Village Farmers Market, an outgrowth of 


Focus:HOPE, is part of a wider community of 
organizers emerging on Oakman Blvd. Nandi's 
Knowledge Cafe is now situated right down 
the street. Hope Village organizers say that, as 
we work on reshaping our environments, we 
need healing zones to prepare us for visionary 
organizing. They are hoping to add dedicated 
spaces to the market where folks can seek 
dialogue and healing conversations. 


Not far from Hope Village, the concept of orga- 
nizing as a vital part of our collective healing 
has been practiced for several years. Dedicated 
to healing through positive self-expression, 

the annual North End Urban Expressions Art 
Festival was held in late August on Oakland 
Avenue. The festival is the culmination of 
community organizing which occurs directly 
in the neighborhood where participants live. 
Healing by way of historical connection and 
collective cultural identity is directly attached 
to the sense of place emerging in the North 
End. Organizers there are constantly asking, 
what does it look like to connect our past to the 
present? They are helping to tell the story of the 
neighborhood in a way that allows the elders to 
reconnect to young people who are a vital part 
of this new history unfolding every day. 


Reconnecting with the truths of our ancestral 
legacies is another way that folks in Detroit 

are healing. Our Summer/Fall 2019 issue of 
Riverwise features images taken by dancer 
and photographer, Imani Ma'At, who recently 
studied in Ghana. What started as an oppor- 
tunity to expand her education became a 
spiritual healing for Imani, the power of which 
is evident in the images she brought back to us. 
We're thankful to present some of these on the 
pages of Riverwise. We're also thankful to be 
reminded of how we can ‘return to the source’ 
as a healing journey. 


We also feature several leaders who are trans- 
forming themselves and the world around 
them. Negus Vu, Pam McGhee and Denguh- 
langa Julia Kapilango, offer different ways 
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to enact protracted struggles to transform 
individuals and neighborhoods. Negus Vu 
and The People's Action (TPA), a group that 
exemplifies organizations focused on inclu- 
sionary practices and taking direct action to 
challenge traditional strains of political power. 
Pam McGhee, whose story covers a lifetime of 
activism in several different Detroit neighbor- 
hoods, has settled back in her childhood home 
where joining neighbors in new struggles. 
Denguhlanga Kapilango and other activists 

in Dearborn took on a legacy of racism, and 
created a space for conversations to bloom 
around a strategically-placed sapling. 


The end of summer saw many critical gather- 
ings as people become more aware of how 

our collective strength enlarges our personal 
sense of what is possible. The Green New Deal 
rally at Cass Park drew thousands in support 
of pushing a more sustainable agenda as part 
of the Democratic Party Presidential Debates. 
The 2019 Community Benefits Conference 
3.0 was devoted to continuing the fight for a 
local policy agenda that creates a city where 
"all Detroiters prosper" and where a majority 
Black Detroit matters. We take these as signs 
that, in a slow and meaningful way, healing is 
emerging all around us as we forge a new path 
towards an equitable and sustainable future. 


WE SHALL RETURN FOR 


IT IS OUR BIRTHRIGHT 


If your ancestors were enslaved, it is your birthright to make that voyage 
to their native lands. And I'll share with you why... This is my story... 


Innumerable events were taking place in my life at the time of my 23rd birthday. 

I was battling some deep emotional ‘ish’ and I didn’t think I had the capacity or 
ability to conquer any of it. My father’s cancers were getting worse and I had just 
found my way out of an abusive relationship with a family member Id cherished. 
On top of that, I was a full-time student working towards a degree. Feeling over- 
whelmed, I was broke, hungry, but still ambitious and unafraid. I knew I needed to 
embrace my predicaments head-on with no regrets. Simply, I did what I had to do so 
that I could find peace for myself and act in ways to bring peace into my life. It was 
through these convictions that I'd refuse to be a victim or a product of my traumas. 


With all of my struggles stacking up and taking up most of my attention, I tuned 
into my essence and I began to dance. To be completely honest, it was the dance 

that saved mea great deal of agony. It was the dances of my ancestors that kept me 
still, present, focused, and moving forward. I discovered how to tap into my healing 
magic, and it was through dancing that I was awarded a scholarship allowing me the 
chance to travel to the motherland for the first time. 


In the summer of 2018 I received the blessed opportunity to study abroad in Ghana, 
to continue my research in West-African dance, art, and music. During my one 
month stay, I met the most beautiful people—people who were unselfish and loving. 
This place was familiar and I felt a strong sense of belonging. I had been here before. 
I traveled to many places including Accra, Cape Coast and Kumasi. In every place 
my feet landed, I was embraced with open arms, as if I was the long-lost cousin who 
returned home after being gone for so long. 


The most important part of this journey was my voyage to Elmina Castle in Cape 
Coast. I visited the dungeons where my ancestors were captured and enslaved 

before being brought to America. They called this place the “Door of No Return”. 

As I walked through every section of the castle, I felt the spirits of those who were 
captured and tortured there. My heart was heavy, but it was important for my spirit 
to connect with my ancestors to let them know that I had returned and that there are 
many more of us who are doing the work to return as well. We shall overcome and 
keep Knowing Thyself through the wisdom and potency of our ancestry alone. 


With no money in my pocket, but desire in my heart, it was the Most High who 
allowed all of this to transpire and this is MY HONEST TRUTH! I was able to get to 
Ghana because of the goals I set and the gifts I utilized to manifest what was needed 
to go forth. This is the magic I’ve used to continue my artistry here in Detroit while 
I obtain my MFA in dance at the University of Michigan. With all that I was facing 
prior to my journey abroad, this expedition was an affirmation to tap into my magic 
and embrace the unknown wholeheartedly. 


Imani Maat AnkhmenRa Amen is a visionary, artist, dancer, choreographer, photographer, and writer 
from Norfolk, Virginia. Through her interest in these interdisciplinary subjects, she produces many 
works with the intentions of developing safe spaces, unifying the community, and spreading awareness 
of how to curate higher consciousness through personal development. As a versatile creator and artist, 
her goals are to bring forth spiritual healing and to encourage others. 


Imani’s images from Ghana grace not only this personal testimony but also the cover of this Summer/ 
Fall 2019 edition of Riverwise. We welcome Imani back to Detroit and look forward to more of her 
boundless creativity on display on the pages of Riverwise. -- ed. 
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I made it to Detroit 


After a trip through two days and 
terrible road conditions, a few terrifying 
moments with semis, and a path littered 
with spun out cars, crashes, and emer- 
gency vehicles, I made it to Detroit. I slid 
in just in time for a delightful workshop 
with an outstanding circle of humans. 

I did my 'We Are Pyramids’ workshop 
on identity and poetry. We talked 

about opening up moments of our story 
through figurative language, and folks 
really went on a journey together. 


The group of writers tuned into their 
own sleepy memories for a bit and 
nearly everyone was eager to share 
what they had written as those memo- 
ries stirred and awoke. Moments of 
our personal histories spilled out in 
flavorful bursts with talk of music, food, 
spaceship forts, and the magic spells 
found in childhood family reverie. We 
saw colors of hope and regret, longing 
and connection, and mixed a palette of 
release and camaraderie. 


A kind elderly woman incidentally 
offered the most insightful and 
profound feedback on the workshop, 
noting how she was able to pull out 
parts of her story through the writing 
that she hadn't really explored like that 
before, and how she was able to see parts 
of herself in new ways. I was so honored 
and moved to be in community there, 
in that space at Cass Commons, and 

in Detroit. After everything it took to 
make it, I knew it was right. 


Thanks and all the best, 


Adam Gabriel Rangel aka SEE MORE 
PERSPECTIVE 


Dear Editorial staff 
of Riverwise, 
Thank you so much for your wonderful 


article on efforts to call the public's 
attention to the public health implica- 


tions of the water shut-offs (Fall/Winter 
2018). I would like to point out one 
important inaccuracy in Mr. Camp- 
bell's piece. In the middle of the fifth 
paragraph, he states that "students from 
the Wayne State University MPH [...] 
program have attended meetings with 
We the People's Water Board, where 

the report has been discussed.” In 

this sentence, he seems to conflate the 
organization "We the People of Detroit" 
with "the People's Water Board Coali- 
tion." The latter group is a coalition of 
many organizations in SE Michigan 
who are concerned with the human 
right to access to clean, affordable water 
that is held in the public commons. 
This coalition was formed a number of 
years before We the People of Detroit 
became involved in work on access to 
water. Indeed, I think it is important 
that we acknowledge the 20 years of 
work fighting water shut-offs that has 
been done by Michigan Welfare Rights 
Organization (MWRO). MWRO was 
one of the very first organizations in SE 
Michigan to call attention to the issue 
of water shut-offs, and was one of the 
key founding members of the People's 
Water Board Coalition. 


If we are going to work toward a society 
that is fully inclusive, it is so important 
that we construct narratives of our 


struggles that are as inclusive as possible. 


Thank you for giving some thought to 
broadening and deepening our under- 
standing of the fight for access to clean, 
affordable, public water. 


Yours in struggle, 
Ann Rall, MWRO Volunteer 


Greetings comrades, 
Santiago here. 


I will not even able to join you for 

the meeting next week, since Yvette 
and J are currently in Madrid before 
returning to the United States at the 


end of the month. 


Upon my return I will edit and submit 
a manuscript about the economic and 
military conditions (created by North 
American monopolies) causing the 
exodus of Central Americans. 


But since this important meeting 
requires our input, here it is: 


1. We need to evolve a shared defini- 
tion of social justice. For now try the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
to see where Detroit falls short. 


2. Compare direct democracy during 
the 1871 Paris Commune with direct 
democracy in Detroit now; and then 
ask the city dwellers why they obey laws 
they did not make themselves. 


3. Investigate land ownership in the 
city, in relation to gentrification, 

in order to explain how power is 
exercised against the interest of the 
workers and unemployed who have 
stayed there since the 1940s. 


4. The people who support the magazine 
should call on all the research faculty 

in the city to conduct workshops on 
qualitative research procedures to inves- 
tigate who profits from the conditions 
in which the majority is forced to live. I 
have said this before and will repeat it 
now, I will be more than happy to join 
four or five other research procedure 
professors to conduct such workshops 
for free, whenever the magazine can 
organize such events. 


Please send me the minutes of the 
meeting so I can follow up on the 
discussion of my suggestions. 


Thank you in advance and have 
a good day. 


Santiago 
(Professor William Santiago-Valles) 


Pang MeGhées ‘Winding 
Path to.Community 


While city officials clamor over how much 

to concede to corporate interests and private 
real-estate poachers scavenge for the next house 
to flip, residents like Pam McGhee are taking a 
different path toward neighborhood develop- 
ment. Her long, arduous journey throughout 
the city as a renter began when she and her 
family were forcefully removed during the 
razing of Poletown for the General Motors 
automotive plant. The resulting journey dealt 
McGhee her share of domestic and financial 
challenges, but grassroots organizing and 
neighborhood politics have helped her gain 
balance. After a lifetime of intra-city travels 
and experiences, she's back in the eastside 
neighborhood where she was raised, ready to 
share what she has been learning and thinking. 


Bulldozers have played a recurring role in Pam 
McGhee's life, starting in Poletown in 1981. At 
that time, she lived in a cherished rental home 
with her young family. They hoped to own that 
house someday, with the blessing of their elder 
landlords. Unfortunately, it was one of the 
1,500 homes, 144 businesses and 16 churches 
slated for demolition to make room for GM. 


That move lead to a series of homes as McGhee 
found her way back to the very house where they 
were born. She now shares that home with her 
sister. Located not far from the now-closed Pole- 
town GM auto plant, the dwelling offers peace 
of mind after decades of moving around. From 
there, Pam can closely monitor renovations of 
an older home directly across the street that she 
will soon inhabit. Riverwise joined McGhee on 
the porch of her childhood home to discuss her 
journey back to Dubois and Forest Ave. 


I was born and raised here in Detroit, in 
this house right here, May 16, 1959. I grew 
up, pretty much, all my young years, in this 
neighborhood. My mom then moved down 
to East Chrysler and East Canfield, into the 
Charles C. Diggs complex down here. We 
stayed there for about twenty years. Myself 
and my children's father, we moved in with 
my mom so we could save and, you know, 
get alittle house, and everything... We saved 
‘cause he worked at Chrysler at the time. I 
was just an at-home mom, caring for the 
kids. We finally found this old little house 
over in Poletown, on Joseph Campau and 
Piquette. It was right at the Ford Freeway 
there. Life was great for us... our finances 
was where we could handle them, and the 
kids was young, we had a backyard, I mean 
it was just beautiful. Our neighbors were 
wonderful, we had a mixed, diverse group 
of neighbors. I mean, I just thought I would 
be there forever... 


Then probably about three years, not quite 
four years, after we had gotten settled and 
everything established there, they was 
talkin' ‘bout this General Motors plant 
comin’. And to be honest with you, I really 
do believe the city bamboozled a lot of us 
people over there, especially people that 
was low-income, or gettin' welfare, or state 
assistance, or anything in that realm... 


We were the very last people to move off of 
our block. Our house, we had a cute little 
red and white, cute little frame house. The 
grass started growing next door; construc- 
tion started happening around us; the 
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kids couldn't go outside, they developed 
asthma—they had asthma anyway, my 
baby did, from down here in the Diggs 
(Charles C. Diggs housing complex), 
from that incinerator. 


With very little information from the city 
(McGhee says there were almost no community 
meetings) Pam and her family were offered 
$7,000, like the other Poletown households 
forced to move. Attached to that agreement 
was the stipulation that they purchase a home 
in Detroit before receiving the payment. For 
renters in Poletown, most of them not quite 
ready to take on the financial burden of a new 
home, the offer was a mixed blessing. Real 
estate agents and eminent domain were finally 
too much to resist. When McGhee and her 
family couldn't wait any longer, they bought a 
home on Fairport and Gratiot. 


But even with the $7,000 stipend, they couldn't 
afford the mortgage. Bills piled up, the 
marriage suffered to the point of separation, 
and eventually Pam lost the house. McGhee 
then began a long period of financial distress, 
rental arrangements, and general insecurity. 


It ended up, we couldn't handle anything, 
you know, cause our income wasnt... it just 
was devastating. Me and him started having 
problems... he ended up leaving me with the 
kids and I've never come back from it, you 
know what I'm saying? I ain't never been 
settled since in my life. Iwas young. I was a 
young person and it just left me devastated. 
Every time I passed that place when it first 
opened, I just.... our damn house is three 
frickiw parking lots. It makes me so mad. I 


know everybody's happy when they see that 
place... except me, I swear to God... 


And then now, to hear that its closing. You 
would think it would be around here for a 


hundred damn years or something, to wreck 
my life like it did. 


Her childhood home, the home razed by bull- 
dozers in Poletown, and the house purchased 
after the forced removal, are in close proximity 
to each other in the neighborhood referred 

to as Poletown, or Poletown East on the latest 
maps of Detroit. But McGhee often has found 
herself, migrating throughout the city into 
neighborhoods that were geographically and 
culturally divergent. These offered her unique 
experiences in neighborhood organizing. 


Today she is bringing that experience back to her 
childhood neighborhood just east of Chene and 
south of Forest. She is especially drawing on the 
work she did in southwest Detroit (organizing 
and advocating for the playground at Harms 
Elementary School) and districts surrounding 
the State Fairgrounds (including canvassing for 
the State Fairgrounds Development Coalition). 
For the last ten years Pam has been active with 
the Lindale Gardens Community, a group orga- 
nizing in the area of State Fair Avenue and I-75. 
Neighborhood activists there have established 

a public park project, a movie night, several 
community murals and a community storefront. 
McGhee credits University of Detroit adjunct 
professor of Architecture and Lindale resident 
Rebecca ‘Bucky’ Willis as the creative mind 
behind much of the organizing tactics employed 
in Lindale. The initiatives, McGhee says, 
fostered a collective effort to not only beautify 
lots in the area, but to transform the culture of 
the entire neighborhood. 


Each neighborhood has its own issues, its 
own uniqueness. Ours was the opioid and 
prostitution—it (Lindale)has a lot of that 
going on. That's the nightmare there. So, in 
Lindale, they needed to put a place there to 
help people with that. You know we did a 
lot of murals, like two summers ago—one 
of our members, she's an artist and she 
does murals, and we all were doing murals 
and stuff like that. 


...We were finding a real big need for a 
community center in that neighborhood. 
But one that's gonna be right, though. We 
want drug intervention, GED classes, 
literacy classes. I’ve been to every house in 
that neighborhood—at least seven times on 
their front porch. 


Street art and murals were the initial methods 
of beautifying and, more importantly, initiating 


positive interactions in the Lindale neighbor- 
hood. But it was the carving out of safe spaces 
that ultimately brought folks together. The 
community storefront at Lindale Gardens, for 
example, revealed to McGhee the importance 
of a physical base of operations where neighbor- 
hood residents could convene and decide how 
to allocate resources. That realization spawned 
larger plans for a community center that would 
support the many social and economic needs of 
the neighborhood. McGhee's movie night was 
also successful at turning out neighbors that 
were rarely seen together, if at all. 


When I started the movie night, it was just 
us sittin’ at the table talkin’, trying to come 
up with ideas to engage our neighborhood, 
and getting people to come out. Cause we 
got a lot of people that's literally impris- 
oned in their house because of the drug 
situation over there. No matter what, we 
wanted to change that. We wanted them to 
start coming out. So we had access to this 
space, a city block, a couple of lots there, 
that they did let us use. And we put up a 
mural on the side of the building we were 
using. We would put a tarp up there and 
did our movie nights.We'd get a lot of the 
seniors, they absolutely loved it, cause they 
were on Fridays and Saturdays, it was a 
thing for them to do. It started where we'd 
be combing they hair, cause they was old 
ladies, and it just turned into much more 
than what we thought. Popcorn, pizza, kids 
sleeping in blow-up pools. 


From the movie nights, the Lindale community 
group took over a lot and dilapidated park at 
Keating and State Fair. With help from ener- 
gized neighbors of all walks, they painted and 
sanded the playscapes, mowed the grass, and 
built a community fire pit. But the city reacted in 
ways now familiar to McGhee—with no notice 
they bulldozed the park. The Lindale Garden 
Association never reached out to the city to ask 
why. In McGhee's words, they just froze in disbe- 
lief. Just like Poletown all over again. 


We had the firepit, the horseshoe field, a 
firetruck thing that kids climbed on... it was 
so pretty ‘cause we repainted it and we did 
it all authentic and detailed. And they came 
and bulldozed it. I'm talkin ‘bout one of 
them bulldozers went clear through it. They 
just came and did it. We couldn't believe it. 


Although McGhee is still a member of the 
community association, community activities 
in Lindale Gardens have tapered off since the 
bulldozing of the park on Keating two summers 
ago. McGhee is focused more on helping her 
sister, Juanita, and community builder Tim Nutt 
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with their efforts to start a block club on DuBois. 


She has helped them advocate for the block club 
with door-to-door flyering, and by advocating 
for a mental health facility in partnership with 
the Pope Francis Center. That development is 
going before Detroit City Council for approval 
as this issue goes to print. 


McGhee is still coming to terms with the 
drastic change in the landscape around the 
Forest/Dubois neighborhood. In neighbor- 
hoods like Poletown East, few houses remain. 
Families whose ancestors migrated north in 
the forties and fifties see the open spaces as 
reminiscent of the rural South. These places 
exhibit the scars of economic and racial oppres- 
sion that have forced a massive exodus of Black 
families from Poletown East and other Detroit 
neighborhoods in the 2000s. For Pam McGhee, 
these scars represent the healing that has 
already begun by engaging her neighbors and 
raising political awareness. 


I'm not nobody special. I'm just a person. 
I'm just a citizen. I don't have no degrees 
on nothin’... I'm just concerned. I want 
better. And I want better for my city. I 
want it to be fair though. I want whatever 
happens here—and don't get me wrong, I 
love development, I welcome it—But I want 
it to be fair though. I want it to be fair for 
everybody coming here. Cause a lot of these 
people coming here are coming from all 
over the world, buying these houses here in 
Detroit. And I just hope that they respect 
the people that is here, just like the people 
here need to respect them also. We're here, 
and we're a viable community of people. 


Pam McGhee's story is a reminder of how 
connected home ownership is to our economic 
existence. Thousands of Black homeowners in 
Detroit were forced to move during the recent 
mortgage and tax foreclosure crises. Instead of 
providing security home ownership became 
nothing a burden to our livelihood and our 
credit—a burden that can follow us around for 
many years. The city and county land banks 
have failed to react to the catastrophe as former 
homeowners navigate a new terrain of rental 
properties and frequent migration. 


The terrain Pam McGhee navigated in the face 
of this crisis reflect her personal courage and 
resilience. Though forced to move throughout 
the city, she has worked tirelessly to uplift the 
community during every stop. From Poletown 
to southwest to the northeast side and back, 
McGhee has remained committed to analyzing 
her surroundings and taking responsibility for 
transforming them. 


Alexander DaVeiga 


Developing Leadership from Within: 


The Well-Formed Practice 
of Negus Vu 


If you want to have a sit down with 
Negus Vu, chances are you'll have to do 
so at a Black-owned business. Sure, you 
can propose meeting at one of the several 
new shiny restaurants flourishing in 
Downtown and Midtown Detroit, but 
one of the first questions he’s likely to 

ask is “is it a Black-owned business?” 
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Promoting Black empowerment and 
keeping the community safe are vitally 
important to Vu, and that is reflected in 
the actions, programs, and work of The 
People’s Action (TPA). 


With a tall slender frame and a picturesque 
smile, Vu has an uncompromising disposition 
and charm reminiscent of great leaders of the 
past such as Malcolm X, Medgar Evers and 
Jimmy Boggs. Often seen sporting the latest 
stylish sneakers from Detroit based shoe- 
maker Negash, Vu ardently espouses support 
for Black business, especially in Detroit, not 
just rhetorically but actionably. At one of his 
favorite places to meet, Moor Herbs on 7 Mile 
Road, you might find Vu hard at work tending 
to various issues in the community, or meeting 
with other organizers, while dining on one 
of the establishment’s exquisite and meticu- 
lously prepared vegan dishes. Juggling 
his laptop, cellphone and a gallon-glass 
container of alkaline water, Vu always 
has a welcoming smile and pleasantries 
for anyone he crosses paths with. “Peace 
queen/brother,” Vu’s usual greeting. 
“How're you today?” 


As the co-founder and president of TPA, 

Vu leads a small but highly engaged 

group of young Detroiters dedicated to 

promoting justice and affecting positive 
change in the city. 


One of the most important 
values to TPA members is 
developing empowerment 

through the cultivation 
of leadership within 
the organization. 
“Vu promotes 
leadership,” 
said TPA 
member, Lisa 
Brooks. “He 
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doesn’t want all the credit. He doesn’t want to 


take all the props. He promotes everybody in 
the organization to be leaders—he always says 
this organization is about leaders.” 


Formerly Brandon Norris, as the government 
and folks from his childhood might know 
him, Vu has built a name for himself as one of 
Detroit’s many grassroots activists and neigh- 
borhood heroes. He is the former vice president 
of New Era Detroit, a grassroots organization 
that has routinely galvanized young adults 
in Detroit and across the nation in support of 
various socioeconomic causes/issues such as 
neighborhood gun violence and the Flint Water 
Crisis. From his days at New Era Detroit to 
now leading TPA, Vu has become known for 
organizing “shutdown” protests at businesses 
that violate the trust of predominantly Black 
patrons and the Detroit community. Recently, 
Vu organized a three-day shutdown protest at a 
westside gas station where the clerk fired shots 
at two men believed to be stealing potato chips. 
The clerk missed the alleged potato chip thieves 
but seriously wounded an innocent bystander. 
“We will not stand for such a blatant disre- 
spect for people’s lives in our community,” 
said Vu. “There is no bag of chips, nor any 
other convenience store item, that justifies the 
use of deadly force against anybody.” 


Vu’s evolution and growth as a Black youth was 
not unlike that of most young Black Americans. 


The product of a lower-middle class family, 
Vu attended public school in Detroit and its 
suburbs. As a teen, he faced the danger and 
temptations of the streets and wasn’t always 
successful at resisting their allure. 


As he grew into manhood, he shed his birth 
name and adopted the name Vu, adding 
“Negus” later. “When I was younger, I heard 
this song, by the rapper AZ, where he 
mentioned an experience with someone 
named ‘Pearl Vu,” said Vu. “I thought that 
was a cool name, so I started calling myself 
Vu. Later on, I became disillusioned with 
the constant use of the n-word in the Black 
community—myself no exception—and I 
decided to adopt a linguistic play on the word 
with ‘negus,’ to symbolize my increased level of 
consciousness and awareness of the deleterious 
effects of the n-word on Africans and people of 
African descent.” Negus is defined by Merriam- 
Webster dictionary as “king—used as a title of 
the sovereign of Ethiopia,” with its first known 
usage being recorded in 1594. “The same way 
Black people turned the n-word into a term of 
endearment, I have repurposed the word negus. 


Except negus is not a word that was originally 
invented to disparage and marginalize Black 
people,” said Vu. “Thus, my name symbolizes 
and reflects my experience as an adolescent 
and growth as a man.” 


A vigilant protector of the community, when 
Neo-Nazis recently decided to pay an unan- 
nounced visit to downtown Detroit, Vu imme- 
diately jumped into action with the TPA to let 
the Neo-Nazis know (in counter-protest) that 
the people of Detroit do not welcome them. 
“Vu was very passionate about addressing 
their presence in our community,” said TPA 
member Tyon Hawkins. “Even though he 
didn’t have a lot of people with him at that 
moment, he still showed up as if there were. 
That experience showed me that Vu will stand 
up for the people, no matter what.” 


Supporting a variety of initiatives such as 
“Adopt-the-Block,” a neighborhood clean-up 

and beautification initiative, tax foreclosure 

assistance, self-defense classes for women and 

children, Vu and TPA have no plans to let 

up anytime soon fighting for socioeconomic 


justice and empowering people in the neigh- 
borhoods of Detroit to affect positive outcomes 
and change. There are many challenges both 
extant and on the horizon, particularly with 
the increasing threat of state sponsored 
surveillance in Detroit and the rise of White 
nationalism, but Vu is both determined and 
poised to continue doing the work. “Some- 
times when you're doing this work, you ask 
yourself, is it all really worth it,” said Vu. “But, 
at the end of the day, each neighborhood, each 
household, each life you're able to help or 
otherwise affect positive change for makes it 
all worth it. It’s all about uplifting the people to 
make the world a better place everyday.” 


Johnny Ricks is a lifelong resident of Detroit. A graduate 
of Henry Ford High School, Johnny is committed to 
driving constructive narratives and conversations that 
lead to positive outcomes in Detroit. He has earned 
degrees at Oakland University and Wayne State Univer- 
sity in Communication. Johnny is currently an MBA 
candidate at The Mike Ilitch School of Business. 


Darrell (last name unknown), Lisa Brooks, Ebony Williams, Laron Mitchell, Ghana Mitchell, Tyon Hawkins, Jacqueline Robinson, Patricia Quaglia, Dujuan Zoe Kennedy. 
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RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF 


THE GREEN NEW DEAL 


BY COUNCIL PRESIDENT PRO TEM SHEFFIELD AND COUNCIL MEMBER CASTANEDA-LOPEZ 


WHEREAS, The world is pres- 
ently entering the climate change 
era, which is already causing 

epic transformation of our home 
planet as a result of increasingly 
unstable climactic and environ- 
mental conditions, intensified 
and more frequent and destruc- 
tive storms, floods, droughts, fires 
and resulting disruptions of social 
and economic life. According to 
the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC) and other 
recent studies, we now have less 
than twelve (12) years to reduce 
all carbon emissions by half, or 
we face even more catastrophic 
climate change, virtually certainly 
at a scale and violence that will be 
beyond our capacity to sustain or 
recover major institutions of our 
societies; and 


WHEREAS, In response to this unprec- 
edented series of existential threats to 
the very ecological basis for human 
civilization itself, climate justice activ- 
ists have demanded a Green New Deal 
(HR 109 in the United States House 

of Representatives): an urgent ten (10) 
year plan to mobilize every aspect of 
American society, leading to a national 
social, industrial and economic policy 


transformation, on a scale not seen 
since World War II and the New Deal 
era. This is the first official U.S. govern- 
ment statement that even approaches 
the scale and urgency of the current 
environmental climate crises in its 
scope and comprehensively conceived 
policy response; and 


WHEREAS, The proposed Green New 
Deal appropriately calls out several 
related crises in social, political and 
economic realms, that are directly 
related to environmental challenges, 
including declining life expectancy, 
economic stagnation, and skyrocketing 
income and wealth inequality. Our 
environmental crisis is inseparably 
linked to our social, economic and 
political institutions; and 


WHEREAS, The proposed Green New 
Deal names multiple systemic injustices 
in frontline and vulnerable communi- 
ties as among the most far-reaching 
evils of our climate emergency which 
must be fought and prevented. For 
decades, working class communities 
and communities of color have been 
first and hardest hit by pollution and 
ecological deterioration, and last to 

be compensated or rebuilt after every 
environmental disaster - Puerto Rico 
since Hurricane Maria in September 
2017, and Flint since 2014-15 under 
Governor Rick Snyder’s emergency 
management, being only two (2) of the 
most recent prominent examples; and 


WHEREAS, The proposed Green 
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New Deal is a transitional program to, 
among other things, protect the basic 
human rights of the most vulnerable, 
stimulate the economy by funding 
full employment through ecological 
restoration projects — on the model of 
the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA) and Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC) of the original New Deal 
- to ensure that basic needs of the most 
seriously endangered and harmed will 
be met in the process of a necessary 
planned, just transition to a sustainable 
economy and society; and 


WHEREAS, Because of the massive 
threats to human existence posed by 
global warming and related environ- 
mental challenges today, the time for 
far-reaching radical action is now; and 


WHEREAS, Because the United States 
has historically been one of the leading 
emitters of greenhouse gas pollution, 
accounting for 20 percent of global 
greenhouse gas emissions up to 2014, 
before recently withdrawing from the 
Paris Accords international agreement 
to counter climate change, and because 
the United States has a high technical 
and socioeconomic capacity, we must 
take a leading role in reducing such 
emissions through economic and social 
transformation. Cities can and should 
play a major role in this process; and 


WHEREAS, Every person within the 
jurisdiction of the United States has 
the basic human right to clean air and 
water, access to the minimum neces- 


sities for living a dignified human life, 
protection from disaster, and healthy 
food and water, no matter their race, 
nationality, gender or identity; and 


WHEREAS, Global warming of 
average temperatures at or above two 
(2) degrees Celsius beyond pre-indus- 
trial levels will cause permanent and 
catastrophic damage, including: 


« Mass migration from regions 
most acutely affected by climate 
catastrophe; 


e More than $500,000,000,000 (tril- 
lion) in lost economic output in the 
United States by the year 2100; 


¢ Wildfires will annually burn at 
least twice as much forest area in 
the western U.S. by 2050, as had 
been typically burned by wildfires 
before 2019; 


e Loss of more than 99% of all coral 


Ensure a just transition for all 
communities and workers who have 
historically relied on fossil fuels to 
have economic security; 


Create millions of family-supporting 
living wage union jobs; 


Promote justice and equity, by 
preventing current and repairing 
past oppression to vulnerable front- 
line communities; 


Secure clean air and water, a stable 
climate, healthy food, and access 
to both nature and the necessities 
of living a dignified human life for 
current and future generations; 


Guaranteed jobs with family- 
sustaining wages, labor protections 
and retirement security for all 
members of our society who want 
them; and 


create solutions to remove them; 


e Maximize energy and water efh- 
ciency in new buildings and retrofit 
existing buildings for sustainability, 
resilience and efficiency; 


e Remove greenhouse gases from the 
atmosphere and restore the quality 
of natural ecosystems, through 
proven low technology solutions that 
increase soil carbon storage, such as 
land preservation and reforestation; 


e Remove pollution and greenhouse 
gas emissions from industry as 
much as possible; 


¢ Work collaboratively with farmers 
and ranchers to remove pollution 
and greenhouse gas emissions from 
the agricultural sector as much as 
possible and transform food produc- 
tion to agro-ecological methods; 


reefs on Earth; 


Over 350,000,000 (million) more 
people will be exposed globally to 
deadly heat stress by 2050; 


Significantly increased 

risk of severe damage to 
$1,000,000,000,000 (trillion) worth 
of public infrastructure and coastal 
real estate in the U.S.; and 


WHEREAS, To achieve these goals 
the Green New Deal (HR 109) calls for 
a ten (10) year national mobilization, 
including: 


e Build resilience in all communi- 
ties, especially low income front line 
communities of color, to climate 
change-related disasters; 


e Restore and protect fragile ecosys- 


tems by enhancing biodiversity; 


Promote international technology 
exchange and shared collabora- 
tive use of resources, expertise and 
all available means for meeting 
climate preservation and resilience 
goals; and 


e Mitigate and manage adverse public 


health and economic effects of pollu- 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED THAT The time for action 


tion and climate change, including 
adequate funding for community- 
based solutions; 


is now. We have less than twelve (12) 
years to boldly transform our economy 
and society to stop climate change 
from destroying us, by moving to adopt 
systems using 100% clean and renew- 
able energy, guaranteed living wage 
jobs for everybody who wants one, and 
a just transition for both workers and 
communities; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT 
The Detroit City Council strongly 
supports the Green New Deal, as 
summarized in this resolution; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT 
Copies of this resolution shall be 
provided to members of the Michigan 
delegation in Congress, constituents 
and media representatives. 


WHEREAS, The scientific consensus 
that anthropogenic emissions of 
greenhouse gases are causing poten- 
tially catastrophic climate change is e Overhaul transportation systems to 
now effectively undisputed, and the decrease pollution and greenhouse 
American public is overwhelmingly gas emissions from the transit sector 
on the side of such bold, transforma- as much as possible; 

tive action to preserve the base line 
environmental and climactic condi- 
tions essential to sustain complex e Expand the use of clean, renewable 
human civilization; and and zero-emission sources of energy 


ith th 1 of eliminating fossil 
WHEREAS, The City of Detroit is } yrs cane ae ei 
; . ‘ fuels as soon as possible; 
committed to promoting, adopting and 
implementing policies that allow fami- _« Create and maintain distributed, 
lies to sustain themselves and build an energy-efficient “smart” power grids; 
economy that works for all; and 


WHEREAS, Key goals of the Green 
New Deal (HR 109) include: 


e Repair and upgrade infrastructure; 


e Clean up existing hazardous waste 
dumps and abandoned toxic sites. 
Identify other pollution sources and 
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‘Work For 


Me DTE’ 


Campaign Demands Accountability 


BY MICHELLE MARTINEZ 


DTE Energy bills arrive every month. For many 
Detroiters they come with a feeling of dread. 
Our homes are old, and inefficient. When we 
turn on the heat in the winter, it goes out the 
old single-pane windows. During a hot summer 
like this our homes are hot—really hot—and 
running window air conditioners day and night 
is costly. Payment assistance is inadequate to 
meet the need, and is not the same as creating 
an affordability plan. Escalating costs for elec- 
tricity is not just a Detroit problem. According 
to Elevate Energy, 37% of low-income Michi- 
ganders experience an ‘energy burden’, or the 
financial burden assumed by households who 
pay over 6% of their total income on energy. 
Many simply cannot afford this. DTE Energy 
still performs over 200,000 shut-offs each year. 


Adding insult to injury, Detroiters, who are 
disproportionately impacted by this energy 
cost, have little say about the way their energy 
is produced. The concept of energy democracy 
dictates that those who consume energy must 
be active participants in the decision-making 
process about how energy is produced and 
where it comes from. Right now, we know that, 
with the wealth extracted through our energy 
bills, production, ownership, and distribution 
is destroying our Earth and our communities 
through strip mining, fracking, pipelines, and 
burning of fossil fuels. 


So the ‘Work for Me DTE’ campaign, lead by 
Soulardarity and Michigan Environmental 
Justice Coalition asks: How can Detroit bea 
part of the energy decision-making process? 
Is it even possible? Will our voices make 

an impact on the decision-making? These 
questions have led activists to raise a test case 
focusing on the Integrated Resource Plan, or 
IRP, for DTE Energy. Every five years DTE 
Energy is mandated to submit their 15-year 
plan for their energy portfolio to the Michigan 
Public Service Commission, the state agency 
which regulates public utilities. 


In the summer of 2018, DTE Energy hosted 

a series of showcases as a part of their “public 
outreach” for the IRP. To the everyday consumer 
it was a dog-and-pony show, a marketing scheme, 
to simply let people know that they existed. In 
response, the Work For Me DTE campaign 
demanded a public hearing in Detroit, subject to 
the Open Meetings Act. The hearing happened 
on June 20 and over 200 people came, a majority 
telling the MPSC to demand that DTE Energy 
to go back to the drawing board. We worked 

for six months to educate ourselves, spread the 
word to other social justice organizers, dialogue 
with elders about the urgency, and mobilize 
youth with East Michigan Environmental 
Action Council (EMEAC) to spread the word to 
community members. 


Photo courtesy of Michelle Martinez. 
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Here is what we have learned in this intense 
period of advocating for public utility reforms— 
DTE is short changing Detroit. It is making 
more investments in the suburbs, raising rates 
at twice the rate of the national average, and 
upgrading their infrastructure regionally at the 
expense of Detroiters. We learned that residents 
are, and have been, subsidizing the industrial 
rate-payers for decades. We learned DTE 
Energy proposes to double down on fracked 
gas, bringing methane through pipelines 
through the Great Lakes region, and burning 

it for power. DTE Energy even proposes the 
continued heavy reliance on nuclear energy. 


The most dangerous part of the 15-year plan is 
the severe limits on the development of solar 
energy. DTE Energy proposes about 500MW of 
new solar toward the electricity grid—compare 
that to the 5000MW proposed by Consumers 
Energy! The DTE Energy plan relies almost 
exclusively on the “Voluntary Green Pricing’ 
program: an opt-in, on-bill mark-up to choose 
renewable energy. Their plan includes no 
community ownership, and no options for 
energy-burdened households. In DTE Energy’s 
most recent rate case, they cut the value of solar 
energy. That means even if you do invest in solar 
energy, DTE is buying it from you at much less 
than what they sell it for. This is an intentional 
move to make solar unattainable for low-income, 
working people. By controlling the potential for 
rooftop solar, DTE Energy is limiting a more 
accessible, sustainable, survivable future. 


As climate catastrophe is raging, false solu- 
tions are being proposed all over the nation, 
including carbon capture and storage tech- 
nology. Technocrats are proposing that creating 
vacuums to suck CO2 out of the air in the near 
distant future will be the mechanism to save 

us from climate change. Former DTE Energy 
CEO Gerry Anderson has claimed that we need 
these technologies to meet the United Nations’ 
recommendation that we achieve zero net 
emissions by 2050. Yet he admitted that “they 
don’t exist today in a way that works economi- 
cally.” With renewables and efficiency measures 
readily available today, this kind of magical 
thinking is downright dangerous. 


We must also understand DTE’s corrosive 
effects on democracy. Detroit’s Public Lighting 
Department, a municipal utility, was gutted 
under emergency management. A shell of 

it exists, but the infrastructure has been 
transferred to DTE ownership, and public 
governance has been replaced with the Public 
Lighting Authority. Investor-owned monopo- 
lies like DTE benefit from anti-democratic 
moves like emergency management, and 


actively enable them with their political 
spending, tactical philanthropy, and massive 
lobbying budgets—all underwritten with our 
monthly bill payments. 


When it comes to energy democracy, Detroit is 
up against Goliath in so many ways. Democra- 
tizing energy, like the fight against Emergency 
Managers or corporate subsidies for downtown 
development, requires a long and hard-fought 
battle. Raising our collective voice against the 
MPSC about DTE is just one step down a long 
road. We must seek wins that reduce bills, offer 
money to renovate our old homes, build commu- 


nity-owned solar, and ultimately disinvest from 


extractive economies and restore our ecosystems. 


DTE is very powerful, but they are also very 
scared. The potential of equitably-distributed 
solar energy threatens their business model 
and profitability for their investors. They are 
very dangerous, but they are fighting against 
the tide of history. Like Goliath, they are top- 
heavy and imbalanced. Their commitment to 
short term profits blinds them. We can beat 
them and win a future of health, affordability, 
and democracy in our communities. We need 
only throw the right stones. 


For more information on ‘Work For Me DTE’ 
campaign and ways you can join, visit 
work4medte.good.do/IRP. 


Michelle Martinez is a Latinx-Mestiza environmental 
justice activist, writer, and mother born in SW Detroit. 
Since 2006, she has worked in local communities of 
color to build power to halt climate change, and the 
detrimental effects of pollution in post-industrial 
Detroit. Working across issues of race, gender, and 
nationality, she has built and led coalitions using art/ 
media, land-based programming, popular education, 
voter engagement, and corporate accountability tactics 
to shape policy solutions against environmental racism. 
Currently, she is the Statewide Coordinator for the 
Michigan Environmental Justice Coalition. 


Ryter Cooperative Industries Takes 
Solar Mission to Ghana 


Ryter Cooperative Industries (RCI) founder 
and CEO Ali Dirul and education coordinator 
Kodjo Lee recently spent two weeks in Ghana 
getting a sense of the interest in and capacity 
for implementing solar energy projects in West 
Africa. They were guests of Earna Kassa, a 
native Detroiter now living in Ghana, whose 
group, Alternative Training Center Limited, is 
working with members of the African diaspora 
to spur local economic and social development. 


RCI was featured in the Winter/Spring 2018 
issue of Riverwise, where we explored the 
company’s efforts to bring more sustainable 
and accessible energy options to homeowners 
in Highland Park and Detroit. By providing 
technological support, direct services, and 
partnering with community-based organiza- 
tions like Soulardarity, RCI has shifted the way 
we relate to ‘public’ utilities. Riverwise was able 
to talk with Dirul and Kodjo about the trip 
during a June 27 phone interview, just before 
they embarked to Prampram, Ghana. 


RCI's Detroit projects reflect their commit- 
ment to energy democracy, sustainability 
and self determination. Many Detroiters are 
now familiar with the solar phone-charging 


station at the African World Festival, the 
Dirul Power Station at D-Town Farm, and 
their plan to implement solar energy to 
restore light to Highland Park. These projects 
have garnered national and international 
recognition through social media platforms, 
Dirul told Riverwise. Followers like Earna 
Kassa saw RCI's commitment to building 
community and responded positively. 


"Some of the work we've been doing around 
the community and through our partner- 
ship with Soulardarity, bringing solar lights 
to Detroit and Highland Park, as well as the 
training that we've been doing in the city, 
people saw value in what we're doing,” Dirul 
says. "Kassa said, hey, how can you basically 
replicate what you're doing in the states over 
here on the continent (A frica).” 


Kassa and the Alternative Training Center 
Limited in Prampram, Ghana are working 
within a framework established by the African 
Union's 'Sixth Region’ initiative in 2003. The 
‘Sixth Region’ was constructed to increase 
participation by the African Diaspora in 
African Union local development and develop- 
ment of the African Union itself. 


"Ultimately the goal of our trip is to, firstly, 
get an understanding of the marketplace 
in Ghana and in the region," Kodjo Lee 
told Riverwise. "As far as energy needs now, 
focusing on small to mid-size businesses, we 
want to try to find those who need ... some- 
thing simple, who might say, hey, if I had this 
light, I could then stay open two more hours, 
three more hours. Or if I had a little generator, 
when the power goes out I can cut this on 
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and keep doing what I do, depending on what 
kind of business they have." 


Dirul and Lee were based in Prampram 

for most of their trip, surveying the energy 
landscape and exploring the logistics of 
getting materials shipped to Ghana for more 
practical energy projects on subsequent 

trips. The journey will include a commitment 
to working with high school students and 
walking them through the process of building 
a solar generator. 


They will also visit the second largest city 

in Ghana, Kumasi, home to the largest 
outdoor market in West Africa, the Kejetia 
Market. Hosting 40,000 vendors on average, 
the Ketejia Market is a place where RCI can 
explore the possibilities offered by solar 
panels to create energy in localized environ- 
ments, off the traditional grid. 


"Part of the legacy that led to projects like this is 
the lack of healthy investments in Africa," Lee 
says. "It just seems fitting with Ghana being one 
of the fastest growing economies in the world, 
we see us having a good solid brand there 
moving forward into the future." 


Another Poem 
About Love 


BY LILI SHEREE 


Love comes and goes 
like a merry go ‘round 
except... 

it isn't merry. 

Very round. 


Circles dancing around the atmo- 


sphere. 

everyday someone falls in love. 
everyday someone leaves love. 
Cyclical, just like the seasons. 


Seasoned with so many different 


reasons 

why it never works 

or why it Should. Does. Can. 
Can you figure it out? 

Is this what love is all about? 
Like the hokey-pokey 

when you turn yourself around... 
or does it turn you out? 


Untitled 


How people don’t know 

The difference between 

The Ist and the 360th degree 
Three dollars, 60 cents Like I'm 
Erykah B 

Rim shot, Rim Shot 

Like Daddy Daddy 

Stacks come in three like Andre 


All my sapphire strains blue like 
Bombay 


And if I lick shots, I'm not talking 
Bout gun play 
But if she hittin the stroll 


She takin bout runways. 


Another Poem About Love' and 'Untitled' were conceived at 
Summer 2019 Riverwise Writing Workshops facilitated by Miz 


Korona and Brittnay Rogers 
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Photos by Sacred of Moon Reflections Photography. 
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Uprooting Legacy of Racism 
In Dearborn 


Dearborn is often thought of as a community 
unwelcoming to African Americans. The legacy 
of Mayor Orville Hubbard lingers. Hubbard 
was elected mayor 15 times beginning in 1942. 
His term ended in 1978 while he was still a 
popular figure. He was an open racist who 
pushed the slogan “Keep Dearborn Clean,” a 
code for keep Dearborn white. His efforts 
shaped every facet of life in the city. One of his 
initiatives was the use of park ordinances to 
restrict the use of public parks to city residents. 
The park ordinances were specifically made for 
African Americans to prevent us from visiting 
any neighborhood, community or mini park in 
the city of Dearborn. 


Throughout the Hubbard years Dearborn 
businesses projected open hatred, disrespect, 
and inhumane treatment of African Ameri- 
cans. Dearborn and Hubbard’s initiatives were 
frequently challenged by the NAACP and other 
community organizations. Boycotts, lawsuits, 
demonstrations, and open letters were frequent 
responses. Dearborn’s Police were known to 

be racist and hostile. 


African Americans remember a lot of 
this history, pain, and resistance that 
happened under Mayor Hubbard’s leader- 
ship of Dearborn. 


Over the last three to four years Dearborn’s 
racist past is transforming. After 62 years of 
being legally kept out of public parks, African 
Americans are now enjoying public spaces, 
running festivals, dancing, and relaxing in 
Downtown Dearborn City Hall Park. 


Living as an African American in Dearborn, 
Mt has afforded me many opportunities to see 
where race uplifts and where it divides. I have 
also seen how art enables us to find new ways of 
being who we are as individuals and together. 


In 2017, I took an unorthodox approach in 
planting a seed to begin racial reconciliation 
and healing. I targeted City Hall Park. My seed 
of hope was to invigorate the process with a 
community beautification project at the former 
location of Mayor Hubbard’s statue. 


The statue was put into storage in 2015 as part 
of the effort of communities to remove public 
symbols of racism. 


It took some time through neighborhood 
meetings and one-on-one sessions to get one 
of Dearborn’s city departments to sponsor a 
project aimed at uprooting Hubbard’s legacy. 
Just to get simple commitments for supplies, I 
had to have conversations with Artspace’s asset 
manager, resident artists housed in City Hall 
Artspace Lofts, one city official and a young 
woman running for a city council seat. 


Both city officials and the candidate for 
city council had experienced former Mayor 
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Hubbard’s methods of race relations and 
control of “Keeping Dearborn Clean." However, 


each one was genuinely open to supporting my 
beautification project. 


It’s rare and unknown, to a certain degree, 
that several residents have expressed their 
desire to move past Dearborn’s racist history 
of hate and discrimination. 


With that being said, I made it one of my 
missions to create a safe space event to begin 
the healing process. We had several members 
from the new City Hall Artspace Community 
participate. Members of First Presbyterian 
Church, current and hopeful city officials, and 
City of Dearborn Television also joined us. 

The city even brought pizza. We were given 

containers of flowers, mulch, soil, and green 

ceramic pots to use. Now you can ride past 

the former city hall and see the green ceramic 

pots placed in front. 


I was blessed with an opportunity to specifically 
work with caring people in my community to 
plant beautiful flowers and a tree right where 
Hubbard’s statue resided for many decades. 


Photos courtesy of Denguhlanga 
Julia Kapilango. 


Now when anyone passes this spot that once 
held the statue of a racist mayor, the story will 
be told that an African American donated and 
planted this very tree to heal a legacy of hatred 
and bigotry. We are bringing new meaning to 
the phrase, “Keep Dearborn Clean." 


It’s difficult at times to unpack the many ways 
former Mayor Hubbard’s actions, beliefs 

and legacies continue in Dearborn. Racism 
continues even though I see the transforma- 
tive efforts of Dearborn’s leadership to provide 
diverse, positive opportunities to African 
Americans that reside and visit Dearborn. 


In talking to African Americans I still hear the 
slight hesitation and uncertainty of what each 
will experience walking, driving or attending an 
event, restaurant or retail shopping experience. 
Unless it’s Jazz on the Ave. Jazz on the Ave is 


really the only time when thousands of African 
Americans visit Dearborn’s City Hall Park. 


If we as African Americans and European 
Americans are to truly heal and end discrimi- 
nation, prejudice, bigotry, and hatred, it is 
important to show up in our bigger community. 
We must all work together and this includes the 
estimated 1.3% (1,248) of African Americans, 
3% (2,931) Mexican Americans, 0.3% (293) of 
American Indians, 0.5% (494) Indian Americans 
and Middle Eastern Americans that populate 
East Downtown Dearborn. Operating in silos or 
little pockets will prolong our overall advance- 
ment for transforming humanity to truly experi- 
ence liberty, justice and freedom for all. 


Now is the time to act by saying “Hello” to 
each other; setting aside time to volunteer at 


each other’s community events; and showing 


support by patronizing each other’s businesses 
and co-creating with Dearborn’s emerging 
leadership in transforming mindsets by 
working together for the common good. 


Denguhlanga Julia Kapilango is a published author of 
nine books. She has appeared in numerous publications, 
including the Detroit News, New York Times, Detroit 
Free Press and has appeared on WJLB. Her writings 
have also been published in the Michigan Chronicle and 
McCormick Theological Seminary. Kapilango's lectures 
have addressed affirmative action, transformation, 
African American History, co- creation, and racial 
reconciliation. Her multimedia projects include Mich- 
igan Humanities Council Heritage Tracking Advance- 
ment Project and CW50's For My People to name a few. 
Kapilango holds a dual MBA and is currently working 
on her doctorate. She is a champion for transformation 
community building. 


Back to School and into the Future 


BY RICH FELDMAN 
AND COACH KELLOGG 


On August 10, individuals and organizations 
from Detroit's Chene & Mack area came 
together for the 2nd annual Community Day 
Fair. We came to give out backpacks and 
school supplies to about one hundred children 
from the neighborhood. We engaged in a 
visionary discussion about the playground 
equipment planning process for Perrien Park 
(Chene and Warren). We ate hot dogs and 
hamburgers while imagining the rebuilding 
of the James and Rose Robinson Community 
Center located north of Sweet Kingdom Baptist 
Church. The roof is new and the inside will 
bea youth center, community center, an art 
and music space—a place to learn about fresh 
food and healthy eating; a place to practice 
community farming and restorative justice; a 
homework house and a peace circle. 


Neighbors who have lived here a long time 
often say, “They are moving in but we are not 
moving out! This is our community and we 


are taking responsibility for our place, our 
neighbors and our future.” One of Martin 
Luther King’s final books was Community 
or Chaos. We are committed to creating the 
Beloved Community for all who have lived 
here for decades and decades and for those 
new folks moving in. 


The children selected the colors for the 
playground equipment while a community 
elder provided the music, spinning albums 
and playing CD’s. Others walked to the apple 
orchard, pear trees and grapevines growing 
up the street. 


Pastor Jones spoke clearly, stating that there 

is lots of gentrification downtown that is 
reaching up Gratiot. Corporations, developers, 
real estate folks, and outright thieves are 
moving in. He said, “A thief is someone who 
wants to “make money off of other people; who 
wants to give you a good deal and then flips the 
house for 2-3-4-times what they bought it for.” 


To counter this thievery, we are committed 
to purchasing more of the vacant land, and 


creating a community land trust so the 
community controls the land. Land trusts keep 
land in the community and not in the hands of 
some distant realtor or corporation who have 
only one motive—using land to make money. 


Some will call this a dream to create an eco- 
village, others will call it a liberated zone, or 
a peace zone for life... we call it community- 
building and are inspired by the beloved commu- 
nity vision, the thinking of MLK and others. 


This was a truly intergenerational gathering 
with lots of memories. It is often said that 

we need a village to raise our children This 
summer we come together to create a village so 
we can raise our children in safety, love, and joy. 


The 2nd annual Back To School Community 
Fair was sponsored by ‘Jonsin For A Change, 
Sweet Kingdom M.B.C, Janet Jones Beauty 
Salon, E.C.C.A East Ferry/Warren, Breathe Free 
Detroit, G.EM.S., the James & Grace Lee Boggs 
Center, and Janay Stevens. 
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Appeals Court Overturns Sitwatu Conviction 


On August 21, the Michigan Court of 
Appeals reversed the felony convictions of 
Siwatu-Salama Ra. They agreed unani- 
mously that the original trial court failed 
to give proper jury instructions and that 
the trial’s outcome was adversely affected 
as a result. Family and friends hope that 
the decision brings to an end this case 
which wrongly imprisoned one of Detroit's 
most beloved activists, forcing her to give 
birth to her son while behind bars. 


Siwatu, a longtime community organizer and 
environmental activist, was charged with 
felonies related to a March 2018 neighbor- 
hood dispute with Channel Harvey. Harvey 
reportedly threatened the Salama Ra family by 
maneuvering her car in an aggressive manner, 
leading Siwatu to brandish an unloaded 

gun to diffuse the situation. Despite taking 

a defensive posture during a scenario which 
put her mother and two-year old daughter in 
harm’s way, Siwatu was later arrested based on 
Harvey's initial report of the incident. 


The legal team for Siwatu-Salama Ra appeared 
before a three-judge Michigan Court of 
Appeals panel July 11 to argue that errors— 
legal and procedural—were made during her 
subsequent arrest, trial and conviction. Oral 
arguments for Siwatu's appeal were offered 

by Attorney Wade Fink who cited several 
court errors that led to the jury's decision, 


including misleading jury instructions. Jurors 
in the criminal trial were never informed, for 
example, that two of the charges against Siwatu 
fell under state mandated sentencing guide- 
lines, removing the discretion of the judge and 
jury during sentencing. 


Fink also argued that instructions to the jury 
which defined Siwatu's actions as ‘deadly force' 
instead of 'non-deadly force’ reduced their capa- 
bility to regard Siwatu’s actions as ‘self-defense’. 


Fink was forthright in his opening 
statement, summarizing the flagrant 
nature of the errors in the trial of Siwatu- 
Salama Ra and their negative impact on 
the jury decision-making process: 


"As I read this case, and not only looking at the 
legal issues but the factual ones, and what we 
view as general unfairness, we saw a parade of 
errors,’ Fink said. "Not just legal, not just what 
we ask to reverse, but errors in all procedures 
and safeguards that we have in our system, 
from indictment, charging decisions, the right 
to counsel, to the trial court to admonish the 
criminal defendant for not knowing heresay 
rules, for threatening contempt against the 
lawyer, who was trying to make her record, all 
the way through sentencing when adjourn- 
ment was denied for a seven-month pregnant 
woman who instead gave birth in prison with 
shackles around her ankles. So when I say a 
parade of errors, I don't just mean legal ones. 
Were before this court today with the last 
procedural safeguard being this court, hoping 
to correct that unfairness." 


Fink's argument also emphasized the attempt 
by Siwatu's first lawyer, Veronica Harris-Burton, 
to introduce the legal status of Channel Harvey 
into the record during the jury trial. Harvey 
was on probation for her third felony when 

the incident with Salama Ra occurred. Judge 
Thomas Hathaway interceded during that cross 
examination, however, and cut Harris-Burton’s 
line of questioning short. 


"It's extremely important—someone is on their 
third felony probation, and they went to the 
police first. That is the ultimate motivation to 
lie. IfI don't go to the police and tell my side of 
the story first, I'm gonna violate probation and 
go to prison." 


Michigan Appeals Court Judges Michael 
Gadola, Deborah Servito and Robert Redford 
deliberated legal briefs submitted by both 
sides before coming to the August 21 deci- 
sion. In addition to finding the trial court 
judge’s actions erroneous, they also stated that 
Siwatu’s actions in defending her family were 
entirely justified. 


Attorney Fink told Riverwise that Wayne 
County prosecutors have three ways of 
addressing Siwatu’s case now that she is no 
longer a convicted felon—appeal the case to the 
Michigan Supreme Court, pursue a second trial, 
or dismiss all charges. Fink and the Siwatu 
Freedom Team are hoping for the latter. 


“All the light on this case should make pros- 
ecutors thoughtful about the direction they 
take,” Fink told Riverwise. “The appeals court 
found that Siwatu’s trial was unfair. We hope 
prosecutors drop the case and Siwatu walks 
free, as it should be.” 


North End 


Lends Itself to 
Collective Healing 


Interview with Jami Tata 


BY ERIC T. CAMPBELL 


‘The 'North End Urban Expressions Art 
Festival: The Healing’ is more than just a 
neighborhood fair. It’s a cultural harvest 
for grassroots organizing work after a 
long season of community-building 
throughout the fields lining Oakland 
Avenue. The outpouring of creativity, 
history, and unity on display during the 
event acts as an affirmation of the work 
done to uplift the community. According 
to festival organizers, it’s an expression 
of the collective healing that occurs when 
people organize for self-determination. 


The first Healing Festival occurred seven years 
ago in the North End at the Oakland Avenue 
Farmers Market. Event organizer Jamii Tata 
joined Riverwise to explain how, since 2013, 
the Healing Festival has evolved into a multi- 
faceted event which emerged from holistic 
community organizing. Always at the top of 
the list, according to Tata, was organizing the 
people in the neighborhood by harnessing their 
creativity and collective insight. 


"We had a whole bunch of different elements in 
that first healing that came from a lot of conver- 
sations in community, a lot of things that were 
on the community's heart," Tata told Riverwise. 

"One of the things that's really beautiful about 
the first festival that lent itself to the program, 
as part of the OAAC (Oakland Avenue Artists 
Coalition), is the number of assets in the neigh- 
borhood, that were not seen as assets, that we 
were able to lift up, including the people." 
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The Healing Festival offers vendors who 
promote and sell products focused on health 
and wellness such as raiki, acupuncture, 
medicinal herbs, and tinctures. But where Tata, 
the OAAC and countless others have really 
succeeded is in defining all the creative work 
being done in the neighborhood—growing 
food, creating furniture, rehabbing storefronts, 
painting murals—as a process of collective 
healing. Community-building in all its compo- 
nents, artistic included, becomes the healing 
itself. Thus, the Healing Festival emphasizes 
self-expression and culture through music, 
poetry, West African dance, and food grown in 
the neighborhood. It’s a vigorous display, by the 
people who are fully engaged in the process, of 
the transformations of the preceding year. 


"If we acknowledge ourselves, that in itself is a 
healing opportunity for us," Tata told River- 
wise. "This is broadcasting in the larger sense 
of like, people are here, who are creative and 
who are vibrant. This is not a desolate area with 
nothing—we're not the thing after MidTown, 
we're not the thing near TechTown. We are a 
neighborhood that has a rich history and legacy 
that spawns MoTown legends of the past to hip 
Hop artists and visual artists of today." 


During the 1940's and 50's, Oakland 
Avenue was one of the most bustling busi- 
ness districts in the region, bolstered by 

a vibrant Black entertainment district. 
According to Tata, economic activity 
along the thoroughfare was so dense 

that houses often set up little 
businesses, like barber shops, on 
the side, where there was no 
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designated business space available. every Saturday you should know about. It’s a 


From the beginning, the Healing community asset. So this Festival is also an 
Festival has incorporated the stories opportunity to highlight assets in the neigh- 
of Black economic success on Oakland borhood that no one really knew about." 


Avenue, providing an opportunity to pay 
homage to the artists of yesterday while 
uplifting the youth artists of today. The 
history also provides a stronghold for resi- 
dents, especially longtime residents, against 
external forces coming in with their own 
ideas about what constitutes a neighborhood 
available for development. Our neighbor- 
hoods, no matter what the current material 
condition, become more valuable when 
we understand the history and what social 
forces existed there previously. 


The North End Healing Festival started as 

a hub to exhibit all the social and economic 
injustice work in the neighborhood through 
the visual and performance arts. Seven years 
later, it has evolved into an opportunity to 
create a grassroots economy with a focus on 
art and culture, that can sustain us as human 
beings. Supported by neighborhood initia- 
tives including the Oakland Avenue Garage, 
the Oakland Avenue Urban Farm, Red Door 
Digital, and the KAN Coop Bookstore, the 
Festival is now an organizing tool in its own 


"If the institution is more knowledgeable than right, building community from a holistic 
a neighborhood about its history, then the perspective, relying on the many resources 
institution will be the shapers and change found inside the neighborhood. 


agents of a neighborhood," Tata says. "One of 
the things we wanted to make sure of is that, 
that didn't happen in our neighborhood, no 
matter what the institution was. So for us it 
was an opportunity to, if folks didn't know 
the rich history of Oakland Avenue, it was 
our responsibility to be like, yo, this is what 
happened. You should know about that. But 
you should also know that what you're doing 
now is also what has been done." 


"Forget the title of artist, forget the title of 
creators, we're creating an industry here and 
how can we continue to do that?" asks Tata. 

"This is not anything the grant told us to do. It 
was something the community was like, yo, we 
need spaces for healing, reflection, we need to 
see our neighborhoods as beautiful. But also, 
we need to see ourselves as beautiful in it." 


For more information on the 'North End Urban 
Expressions Art Festival: The Healing’ and the 
many cultural initiatives emerging in the North 
End, visitoaacdetroit.org. 


Urban agriculture has long been a prominent 
part of community building in the North 
End, from the Oakland Avenue Urban 

Farm to other smaller plots that pepper the 
neighborhood. The first several Healing 
Festivals were held at Oakland Avenue 
Urban Farm and Tata's organizing work grew 
through a food security lens. That tradi- 

tion has remained while newly built struc- 
tures like the Oakland Avenue Pavilion—a 
multi-purpose stage with a rain catchment 
system—act as physical reminders of how 
folks in North End are reclaiming the land, 
and restoring themselves in the process. 
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2nd Annual Bikes, Barrels and Books Fair phiotos by Tatiana Davis. 


In an era where so many in our community struggle to read, not only because they can’t, but because book culture is waning, I asked Brother Jamii, to help a 
millennial understand why he’s building the institution “KAN” (Know Allegiance Nation Co-op Bookstore), and why he hosted the Bikes, Barrels and Books 
Fair in the North End. Jamii, is, to many, and to me, the mayor of the North End. He is neck deep in movement work, and he is deeply embedded in the commu- 
nity in ways that remind me of Chinua Achebe’s “A Man of The People”. He said that prior to the event, he had distributed over 100 packages of bags with books 
and tickets to households with children in the neighborhood, inviting them directly to this August 10 event that featured book giveaways, free pizza from Pizza 
Plex, bike rides and rain barrel art and catchment informationals. Literacy is important, and while we are literate in so many ways, accessing the conversations 
in books is vital, especially when we access these conversations and stories written and archived by us and for us. KAN features lots of seminal and powerful 
books by black and brown writers for their communities, for all ages, tackling issues that are pertinent now—“Literacy, by any means necessary! ” Jamii charges. 
Working in partnership with MoGo, the bikes component of the festival, as well as the Barrels exist complementary to the purpose of KAN, which, is working 
to empower our community holistically. The more folks utilize the existing MoGo station, the more additional bike-sharing services will be established in the 
neighborhood, to the community’s benefit. Also, in light of the massive water shutoff crisis in the city, availing barrels for grey water systems—and in the very 
near future, home-based filtration systems—will be critical for resisting utility providers who put profit over people. 


“The installation of the Rain Barn is now complete at Baber 
Memorial AME in the Brightmoor neighborhood on Detroit’s 
west side. Pictured in this photo are the Brightmoor Makers bike 
crew from Detroit Community High School, instructor Michael 
Reid and Pastor Larry Simmons. The Rain Barn is a water puri- 
fication system that collects rainwater from the roof and purifies 
it via a dual charcoal filtration process and a UV filter. It has a 
battery powered pump and UV light to eliminate bacteria. The 
idea to purify and collect rainwater as a potable water source is a 
direct action response to lead poisoning in cities such as Flint and 
Highland Park and the extensive water shut offs in Detroit. It is 
our conviction that access to clean water is a human right!” 


Brightmoor Installation Collects 
and Filters Rainwater 


Photo courtesy 
of Bart Eddy 


DanceAbility aspires to convene a space in Detroit where folks with different 
physical or sensory abilities can engage in collaborative dance improvisation. Cara 
Graninger describes a collaboration with Dessa Cosma of Detroit Disability Power, 
and Healing by Choice, to host the pilot workshop featured above, in which a range 
of folks in the Detroit area, of varying abilities,age, gender and race participated 

in rituals of honoring and co-creating a symphony of movement, mindful and 
accommodating of each participant. Danceability in Detroit, is a chapter of an 
international organization founded in the 1980s and Headquartered in Eugene, 
Oregon, with epistemological roots in integrating dance-work rituals and 
affirming the bodies and capacities and experiences of all who participate. Cara 
added that they are applying for grant funding to continue the program through 
the coming year, and expand the reach of the program into the community. 


DanceAbility is dance improvisation for everyone, however your body moves/feels... 
whether or not you've ever taken a dance class. Thanks to the support of Detroit 
Disability Power, venue host Light Box, and our arts/activism community, Dance- 
Ability teacher Cara Graninger is bringing DanceAbility back to Detroit! Look for 
the next workshop in late October at Light Box: 8641 Linwood, Detroit MI 48206. 
Admission will be FREE, but for sustainability we'll accept donations if you have 
some dollars to support. ASL interpretation available upon request. Email dessa@ 
detroitdisability power.org for more info or to register for the next scheduled class. 
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I felt as if 1 wasn’t myself. My move- 
ments weren’t my own, weren't 
authentic. Unwanted thoughts crossed 
my mind as I got out of the car. In my 
peripheral, a flashing green light is seen 
at the top of the gas station sign. My eyes 
meet a sign on the outside wall of the 
station reading, “Detroit Police Depart- 
ment Green Light Partner.” Robotic 

in my movements, I can actually hear 
my heartbeat and my steps hitting the 
pavement, as if I’ve lost all autonomy, 
all control of self. Wanting to not make 
any movements that could make me a 
suspect... intentionally turning my head 
from the cameras... having my money 
out before I even reach the counter. 


“Can I get $15 on pump three?” I slide 
the money under the safety glass. Me 
and the cashier hardly make eye contact. 
I scurry out of the gas station. I pump 
the gas. I get in the car. I breathe. 


“What’s wrong?” My mom asks. 


“Nothing.” I shake my head in response. 
“You sure?” she responds. 


“Yeah,” I sigh. 


Seatbelt on, I start the car. I look around 
before pulling off, both hands on the 
steering wheel. In the distance, the 
green lights flash in the rearview mirror, 
multiplying as we ride up Woodward— 
on the laundromat, on the Church’s 
Chicken, on the church. Green lights 
line the street. My eyes are wandering 
from the car mirrors to the speedometer, 
to the green lights, back to the speed- 
ometer. Back to the green lights but 
back to the speedometer. Back to the car 
mirrors. Back to the speedometer. Back 
to the car mirrors and a police car is 
pulling up in my rear. I grip the steering 
wheel in realization. 


Nerves rattled upon sight of the police 


car. The car I was driving was good, 
legally. I should be good, right? I think 


to myself but my heartbeat begins to rise. 


The police car is speeding up gradually. 
Am I doing the speed limit? I look to the 
speedometer and to the street signs— 
the speedometer to the street signs, to 
the car mirrors. The police car was now 
behind us. Grand Boulevard is the next 
light and it’s red. I deep sigh. Where did 
they come from? I didn't see them when 
I last looked in the rearview mirror. 


Was I followed? From the gas station 
to the car. Up Woodward. I swallow 
and the light turns green. Pulling off, 
my nerves get the best of me and I 
accelerate too hard. I burn rubber. My 
heart skipped a beat. I brake abruptly 
and then proceed. 


“My bad,” I say to my mom. The police 
car is pulling around us, impatient. A 
sigh of relief and my hands release 
my vice grip from the steering wheel. 
They're red from gripping it so tight. 


Afraid of being criminalized. No license, 
behind the wheel. Just trying to make 

it to work. A perpetual state of fear. 
Having to be a contributing member 

of society but being limited in my 
movement in it. Control through hyper 
surveillance is the only goal of those 
green lights. They got me. 
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IF 


If | could find the good in man 
If | could find a helping hand 
If | could find a wonder land 


Then | would be wealthy. 


If | could give you peace of mind 
If | could give you love divine 
If | could only make you mine 


Then | would be wealthy. 


If | could grant your slightest wish 
If | could fill your life with bliss 
If | could give you all of this 
Then | would be wealthy. 


by OW hiok- tae, (- 


Written by Gladys E. Patrick 


REAL RAP 


N OW IS THE TIME WE SAY ASANTE’ TO A REAL 1 

| NDEPENDENCE AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP WAS ALWAYS THE MORAL OF HIS BUILDING 
P ATIENCE EMBEDDED INTO THE FIBER OF HIS BEING 

S WAHILI HE SPOKE THE LANGUAGE OF A TRUE PAN-AFRIKAN KING 

E CCLESIASTICAL RAP AUTHORITY WAS ORDAINED WITH VICTORY LAP 

Y OHIMBE ALKALOID STRONG IS HIS STATUS SYMBOL 


H EAVEN IS HIS RESTING PLACE 

UNIVERSAL ENERGY NOW A MEDITATIVE STATE 

S WIMMING IN TEARS THAT ARE PRAYERS FROM INJUSTICE 

S TOPPING THE VIOLENCE PROTECTING YOUTH IN THE STREETS 

L OVE WAS HIS LANGUAGE FELT THROUGHOUT MANY HOODS 

E TERNAL GRATITUDE TO A RAP GOD FOR SHARING HIS TRUE STORY 


~NZINGA LEJEUNE, POET 
©2019 POETRY MONTH 
#RESTINPOWER NIPSEY HUSSLE 


September 28, 2pm-4pm 
Author Talk by Cecil Foster on his book 
They Call Me George: The Untold Story 
of Black Train Porters and the Birth of 
Modern Canada 

Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Detroit, 
MI 48202 


October 19, 2-4 pm 


Keep Growing Detroit's Fall Fest at the 
KGD Farm 

1850 Erskine in Eastern Market District 

Fall fun for the whole family. Tour the KGD farm, 
help plant next years garlic crop, visit the kid's tent, 
and sample seasonal produce from the farm. 
More info: keepgrowingdetroit.org 


October 23, 8:30 am-4:30 pm 
All About Water Conference 

Strategic Discussions To Ensure Clean, Safe and 
Affordable Water 

Insight Institute of Neurosurgery & Neuroscience 
(IINN), 4800 Saginaw, Flint, MI 48507 
Registration begins at 8:00am 


September 18 & 25, 4-7 pm 


Focus: HOPE/ Hope Village Farmer’s 
Market 

Cool Cities Park, 14150 Woodrow Wilson, 
Detroit, MI 48238 

More info: 313-494-4855 


Every Thursday 9 pm 


Nandi’s Knowledge Cafe Open Mic 
Poetry Night 

71 Oakman Blvd. Highland Park, MI 48203 
More info: 313-865-1288 


November 16, 5 pm 


Jazz pianist and composer Pamela 
Wise Matrix X Detroit debut of The 
Gentrification Nation 

Music, poetry, dance centered around the dramatic 
changes that occur during the gentrification process 
in the city. The presentation will be followed by a 
30 minute discussion between city officials and 
community residents. 

Shrine of the Black Madonna, 7625 Linwood, 
Detroit, MI 

Tickets available at eventbrite.com or by mail at 
wenhajazz@aol.com 


October 5, 5-8 pm 


2019 LOCAL SOLAR TOUR 

Global Treehouse Initiative 2 and 
Community Treehouse Center Detfoit 
Solar Tour 

The tour will start at 748 Ashland, nexf/stop 

220 Manistique in Detroit, mi 4821, Jefferson 
Chalmers Community. The touyfwill end at 

259 Manistique (the Creativefmpowerment 
Garden), with the solar mpWie theater/emergency 


COMMUNITY 


CALENDAR 


powering station. This is a project by The Global 
Treehouse Initiative 2 and Community Treehouse 
Center Detroit to install solar on 25+ roofs in the 
community including commercial. 


October 22, 6:30-7:30 pm 
Harlem Renaissance Book Talk Series: 
The Collected Poems of Langston 
Hughes (1995) 

Detroit Main Library-Explorers Room, 5201 
Woodward, Detroit, MI 48202 

Discussions led by chapter members of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha 

Light refreshments- Adults and Teens 

More info: 313-481-1369 


November 19, 6:30-7:30 pm 
Harlem Renaissance Book Talk Series: 
Pm Black When I'm Singing, ’'m Blue 
when I Ain’t by Sonia Sanchez (2010) 
Detroit Main Library-Explorers Room, 5201 
Woodward, Detroit, MI 48202 

Discussions led by chapter members of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha 

Light refreshments- Adults and Teens 

More info: 313-481-1369 


November Q, 1-6 pm 


Soft Opening of 291 Project 

A Community Space/Cultural Hub hosted by 
Feedom Freedom, 291 Manistique, Detroit, MI 
48215 

More info: 313-632-0991 


October 12, 10am-2:30 pm 
Change Is Coming: System Transition 
and Just Transition 

A workshop hosted by Visionary Organizing La 
Grace In Action Church, 1725 Lawndale, Defroit, 
MI 48209 

Register: systransition.eventbrite.com 

More info: Visionaryorganizinglabéom 


September 28, 12-4 pm 


Community Healing Day 
Hosted by Healing By Choice! 


Enjoy services such ls reiki, workshops on reducing 


stress, tai chi heBal remedies, etc. 
Grace In Actiéh, 1725 Lawndale, Detroit, MI 48209 
Donationstaken at the door. No one turned away. 


October 9 


Genesis Hope Community Meeting 
Genesis Lutheran Church, 7200 Mack Avenue, 
Detroit, MI 48214 

More info: 313-571-0937 


October 14, 7:30 pm 

One Day Bus Tour to Jim Crow 
Museum of Racist Memorabilia 
Presented by Eric’s ’'ve Been Framed Shop & 
Gallery 


a 


‘The price of $70.00 includes round trip 
transportation from Detroit, lunch, anda 
donation to the Jim Crow Museum for further 
expansion and outreach programs 

Bus departs at 8am from the McDonald's 
restaurant in the Meijer shopping center on 8 
Mile Road at Woodward and returns from the 
campus of Ferris State University 

More info: Eric Vaughn, (313) 861-9263 


October 24-27 


Wet Felting Workshops From 
Colombia 

Four Days of Workshops working with natural- 
dyed Colombian wool. 

No previous experience needed. Materials 
included. 

Detroit Fiber Works, 19359 Livernois, Detroit, 
MI 48221 

More info: detroitfiberworks.com or Mandisg 
313-610-5111 


NOW ON AIR 


North End Community Coalition 
# has been Licensed to Construct & Operate 
a Low Powered FM Radio Station 


If you have Radio Skills 
or are interested in working with 
Community Radio. 


We've made it to our tenth issue of 
Riverwise, our tenth attempt to catalog 
grassroots organizing towards 
self-determination. Our beloved 
community of Detroit activists 
continue the hard work of building a 
new society rooted in value-based 
politics rather than material-based 
economics. Please join us as we 
continue our work of documenting 
that critical journey. 


Ten Ways To Make It Beyond Issue 10! 


Employ the donate button at 
riverwisedetroit.org. 
Every $1 prints one issue. 


You can purchase posters of Riverwise covers 
at riverwisedetroit.org. 


Attend a Riverwise Writing Workshop 
(for more info email: 
lexdowntherabbithole@gmail.com) 


Soke 
Ask a business: or community space in your. 
neighborhood to carry Riverwise magazine. 


Take an Instagram pic with your favorite 
issue (post and tag us please) and we'll 
share it. 


Fill out the envelope in the center of this issue 


and you can join the family of subscribers 
and receive a copy in the mail. 


Host a small fundraiser or 
community conversation. 


We need articles, photos, poems, letters or 
Original artwork. Help us find stories that are 
transforming our institutions, our 
communities and ourselves. 
Remember, what makes this magazine 
valuable is your voice! 


Tell us how you use Riverwise in your 
classroom organization. 
- 


Share a Riverwise Facebook post. 
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